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can be conceived as the fruit of the close and indissoluble union, the inti- 
mate and reciprocal penetration, and, more briefly, the eternal marriage of 
the infinite virtuality everywhere present and the innumerable multitude 
of material elements everywhere spread broadcast" (p. 505). Is this a 
page from Dickens ? At last Mr. Vincent Crummies has unburdened him- 
self of a treatise on metaphysics ! We are somewhat relieved to learn that 
this "ultimate secret of the nature of things " is not put forward as a cer- 
tainty, or even as a strong probability, but only as possessing a certain 
degree of verisimilitude (p. 503). Comment is hardly necessary. Certainly 
this attempt to extract a philosophy from the latest returns of the sciences 
has given us some very interesting mythology. The work is conceived in 
the spirit of eighteenth century French philosophy but thinly disguised by its 
veneer of modern scientific phraseology. [Could Diderot or Holbach, for 
example, have more naively told the story of creation than M. Ribert has 
done ? (v. pp. 509 ff).] Like the work of the last century again, it is en- 
cyclopaedic in its scope. No field is overlooked. Indeed, the motto of the 
book might well be : de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
Bryn Mawr. 

The Theatetus of Plata. A Translation with an Introduction, by S. W. 
Dyde. D.Sc, Professor of Mental Philosophy, Queen' s University, Kings- 
ton, Canada. Glasgow, James Maclehose & Sons, 1899. — pp. vi, 173. 
In Plato's Theaetetus we have the first step in his later theory of knowl- 
edge and of being, by which the questions raised by earlier philosophers 
received Plato's final answer, and the attacks of the Sophists on the founda- 
tions of knowledge and right were once for all satisfactorily met.. The first 
part of the present volume ' ' seeks to give Plato' s portrait, account, and criti- 
cism of Protagoras and his followers, and at the same time — such is Plato's 
peculiar method — it serves as an outline of one large and important section 
of Plato's own philosophy." The idea of such a volume is a singularly 
happy one ; unfortunately the execution of the plan is not equal to its con- 
ception. 

The first chapter contains some very good observations on Plato's style ; 
the account of his method is very inadequate, and in some points confused. 
In the next two chapters, the author treats of Plato and Protagoras, and of 
Plato and the Protagoreans. The argument is acute, but not sufficient weight 
is given to the fact that the positions assigned to the Protagoreans in con- 
trast with Protagoras, are put into the mouth of Protagoras himself when 
Plato makes him defend his own doctrines (168B). To the Protagoreans 
the author assigns the identification of sense-perception with knowledge, 
and the declaration that false opinion is impossible. I cannot find that 
Plato credits either Protagoras or the Protagoreans with the latter position. 
Rather Plato asks where we are to find false opinion if knowledge is identi- 
fied with right opinion ; and he argues against this identification because 
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it leaves no place for false opinion. — Again, it seems to me that Pro- 
fessor Dyde misstates Plato's position when (p. 53) he describes the theory 
of knowledge which Plato would "substitute for the doctrine of sense-percep- 
tion." It is quite true that, according to Plato, "the soul or mind reaches 
knowledge when it grasps the nature of these common elements, being, 
not-being, the same, the other, which . . . cannot themselves be per- 
ceived." In other dialogues Plato limits the sphere of knowledge proper 
to ideas alone, for only these have real existence. Here his point is that 
the soul uses these categories in the full process of perception, so that really 
it is the soul, and not the separate senses, which performs the act of per- 
ception. Using the term ' theory of knowledge ' in the broader sense, in 
which alone it is possible for us to use it, we should say that Plato's theory 
of knowledge includes sense-perception, and that the great contribution 
which he made to the theory of knowledge was h^s proof that these cate- 
gories of being, sameness, etc., enter into sense-perception. Nor does 
it seem to me that Professor Dyde is following a safe line of reasoning 
when he speaks of Protagoras' s doctrine of the gods, and his doctrine of 
the state, as represented in Plato's Protagoras, as representing an earlier 
stage of Protagoras' s thought than the account of these same doctrines in 
the Theatetus. The myth assigned to Protagoras in Plato's dialogue of that 
name is very carefully worked out, but it is a delicate matter to find from 
it the true doctrine of the great Sophist. Certainly we have no warrant 
for saying that here an earlier stage of his doctrine is represented. 

In the fourth and last chapter of the introduction, the author gives a clear 
outline of the argument of the Sophist, and of the significance of this for 
Greek philosophy. The treatment of the Sophist seems to be considerably 
better than that of the Theaetetu s. 

For the translation the author makes very modest claims. His ideal is 
evidently a translation in the manner of Jowett, which shall give the sense 
of the original in English idiom. At times this translation deviates from 
the form of the original much more than that of Jowett, abbreviating and 
paraphrasing the Greek with great freedom. The result is very readable, 
and on the whole it reproduces Plato's thought with accuracy. 

A. Fairbanks. 

Selections from Berkeley. Annotated by Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
D.C.L., Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Fifth edition amended. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1899. 
— pp. xlviii, 336. 
Berkeley. [Blackwood's Philosophical Classics.] By the same author. 
Amended edition. Edinburgh, William Blackwood & Sons, 1899. — 
pp. x, 228. 

Professor Fraser is steadily carrying out his purpose of thoroughly revis- 
ing his principal philosophical writings. As has been noted in a previous 
number of this journal (Vol. VIII, p. 668), the author reduced his Philosophy 



